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and defeated and killed Duke Henry of Silesia, who attempted to check
their advance, at Liegnitz (9 April 1241). Simultaneously another swarm
under Batu himself had crossed the Carpathians and attacked Hungary;
the army of King Bela was surprised and annihilated, and the king fled to
Austria for help. There was no doubt of the seriousness of the peril.
The vast Mongolian army was not a mere horde of undisciplined bar-
barians; it was well organised, well trained, and well led. Frederick
protested with some justice that he was himself unable to leave Italy, but
he wrote to all the kings of Europe urging them to prepare to meet the
common danger by united action1. The bishops of Germany preached a,
crusade, King Conrad himself took the cross at Esslingen (19 May), and
the army was to assemble for the campaign at Nuremberg on 1 July. But
by then the imminent danger had passed. The Mongolian attacks on
Bohemia and Austria had been successfully repulsed; then came the news
of the death of the Great Khan Ogdai, and of the political disturbances
in central Asia resulting from it. The Mongols withdrew eastward,
and Germany was freed from the threat of invasion.

During the last eight years of Frederick's reign the Pope waged a
relentless war for the extermination of the house of Hohenstaufen, a
war which threw the whole of Germany into confusion and anarchy.
Innocent IV, who was elected to the pontificate on 25 June 1243, was
more successful as a politician and as an agitator than Gregory IX had
been, and he had better material to work upon ; for no less a person than
Siegfried, Archbishop of Mayence, Frederick's vicegerent in Germany,
deserted his post and turned papalist. He may have been influenced by
the Emperor's neglect of his country in the hour of need, for the latter
had remained in Italy during the Mongolian invasion; it was even
whispered, though of course without a particle of truth, that Frederick
had himself invited in the Asiatic hordes2, He may have considered the
measures taken by Frederick against Pope Gregory, such as the seizure
of the cardinals and bishops who were proceeding to the council at Rome
in May 1241, as too violent to be honestly approved, It is enough that
on 10 September 1241 he had an interview with Conrad, Archbishop of
Cologne, who all along had had leanings towards the papal side, and
concluded with him an alliance which was definitely directed against the
Emperor. Shortly after, they were joined by Arnold of Isenburg, who
after a disputed election became Archbishop of Treves. The three Rhenish
archbishops with several of their suffragans formed a very powerful nucleus
of an anti-Hohenstaufen party in Germany.

The desertion of the Archbishop of Mayence necessitated fresh
arrangements for the government of Germany, for Conrad was still but a
boy, not yet fourteen years old. The changes carried out in 3242 mark

1  See his letter to Henry IIT in Matthew Paris,, Ghron. maj. (ed. Luard), iv
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